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“ We'll snarl, and bite, and play the dog,” 
“ For dogs are honest.” 
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TO THE READER. 


IN the arduous task of growling, the family of Gruff 
and their confederates are happy that their readers will 
have an opportunity of grinning, unless they should 
foolishly take it into their heads to growl too, But 
this they must not do unless they will do it like gentle- 
men dogs, and this they cannot do, for numerous as are 
the dogs and puppies among them, we never knew a 
gentleman dog that did not belong to our cian. Again, 
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they must be learned dogs—Aye, there’s the rub, for al- 
though they be transformed into learned pigs and learn- 
ed parrots, a learned dog is a grade above them, for 
they must be honest dogs, as our motto expresses it, and 


plagiarism is the same offence in the law of letters, as a | 
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larceny in a court of common law. The Jews trace their 
origin up to the old daddy patriarchs, and ask Moses to 
trace his pedigree, and he will begin, Abraham begat 


. Isaac, and Isaac begat Jacob, &c. until you find some- 


body begat Moses.—So we, by a clear and distinct pedi- 
gree, trace our family from the renowned growler of 
antiquity, Menippus, from which time our tribe has been 
kept as distinct from ordinary growlers, as the Jews 
trom the rest of the world. 

We have said, we wanted to make our readers grin, 
we say grin because we do not believe they can laugh. 
We lately became acquainted with a good natured 
Chinese—not a dog, though he grins too, but it is a Sar- 
donick grin, for although he laughs, we can easily per- 
ceive he does not wish it, notwithstanding he is the most 
even tempered fellow in our land. He writes Chinese very 
well, and generally sends a letter home by every oppor- 
tunity, and being avery methodical kind of a gentleman, 
keeps regular copies, which we believe he means to 
publish when he returns, and take with him a number or 
two of the advertisements for Nature Displayed, which 
he praises as the best instance of the puff-major that 
he has ever seen. These papers we wished much to 
procure, and as he is a convivial fellow, we got a friend 
to lay him under the table with a few bottles of Madeira, 
tho’ he exclaims against the vice, and one of the Gruffs 
slyly slipt them out of his pocket. He easily forgave 
the trick, and told us, since we had gained possession of 
them, we might publish them with his good will.—We 
were much obliged to him, and without selection, here 
present one of them to our readers. 
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LETTER. 


Tshone Te, member of a Chinese literary society, to Chi 
Hoang Ti, a fellow member. 


To the friend of my soul no excuse which I can offer 
will be vain, and aone can appear to him to be feigned, 
since he must be well aware, that it is not in forming an 
excuse, that I am anxious, but that it is my sincerest 
wish to keep up a constant correspondence with one, 
who is so dear tome as Chi Hoang Ti. By the immor- 
tal Fo, I have been constrained to silence, my friend, by 
the situation in which I am placed, and to necessity 
alone must you attribute it, if Ihave neglected to fur- 
nish you with some account of the events, upon which 
my fortune has thrown me. I am in fact surrounded by 
a nation of wary Mandarins, and am obliged to move my 
head, and walk, and do every thing like the people here, 
or I am immediately marked. The good folks of this 
land are the most suspicious upon earth—nothing escapes 
their notice—and they seem to think that danger, like 
the air, lurks in every place. No longer ago than yes- 
terday, would you believe it, they forced the city guar- 
dians to destroy a large quantity of oysters, as fine as 
those of the Whang Hay, because they were suspected of 
being British, and would undoubtedly put the eaters 
under foreign influence; an evil which they wonderfully 
dread in this country, and to avoid the suspicion of 
which, some of the more moderate ones, damn all the 
rest of mankind. Ifa sick man eats a French grape to 
refresh him, he sucks down the poison of this influence 
and immediately becomes a sans-culotte; and if a man 
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shall dine upon a piece of home-bred beef, he is ei- 
ther a Frenchman or an Englishman, according as the 
host of the tavern at which it is dressed, is a native of 


‘France or England. Accordingly, to avoid all suspicion, 


I have thrown aside my loose frock and the comfortable 
and ample dimensions of my bag breeches, and now am 
cased up like a compact cotton bale. I have appeared, 
like a great part of them, to be employed in no particu- 
lar thing. I drink milk instead of tea, (melancholy 
change)—I blow my nose upen an American cotton 
handkerchief, and forego the sweet luxury of perform- 
ing the operation with my fingers, and I either shave 
myself, or have it performed by a true born American, 
who gives me the mournful intelligence, that I must 
lose my mustaches, which afford me so much aid, by 
rubbing them in the moments of meditation, for the 
people do not know but that some foreign influence may 
be lurking under the bushy curve, which may be com- 
municated to some of the lovely women, when I kiss 
them, which is often, my dear friend, for they are ex- 
tremely attached to the custom, and besides, numbers of 
them have mustaches as well as myself, and I might 
be taken for a woman, or they, sweet Cliristians, for 
Chinese. 

Your imagination cannot paint to you, good Chi Ho- 
ang, among what a wonderful people I reside. I pulled 
off my hat some time since, and was reverently entering 
into what I conceived to be the pagoda of some divinity, 
or as they call it here, a church; but was informed that it 
was a bank or place where they keep their money ; 
though my mistake was not so great as I at first im- 
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agined; for, if I may judge by their attendance, they 
certainly seem to pay more reverence to their banks than 
their churches; and it is besides asserted by their more 
learned Bonzes, that they are the sanctuaries of a spirit 
called Mammon, and worshipped of old in the land of 
' Palatine, and whose sectaries are rapidly increasing in 
America. They keep a great number of priests and 
clerks to officiate in them, and they have an expression 
which they use, when they inquire for a person, and in- 
stead of saying, as we do, that he is gone to worship, 
you will be told,:he is gone to bank, 

They have laws established, with regard to what are 
called ipsolvent debtors; that is, persons who owe mo- 
ney and are not able to pay it, which has by immemo- 
rial custom, been changed into persons who owe money, 
and are not willing to pay it; and therefore, they are 
called insolvent, for their lawyers here, who talk as 
jong as half way through our alphabet, have very learn- 
edly and incontrovertibly established a construction, 
which seems to meet with the universal approbation of 
debtors. For, say they, the word is to be considered in 
its meaning and original, and in is a positive negative, in 
the Latin, from which you know the word is taken, sig- 
nifying not, which is general, and is to be applied to a 
physical impossibility, as well as to a negative of the 
will, and therefore not able and not willing, solvere, to 
pay, another Latin word, are by the construction of the 
law, to be considered as terms convertible. Hence it is, 
that among the people, it has long grown into a maxim, 
that a man must be rich, because he has failed, and be- 
comes richer in a double, treble, or quadruple propor- 
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tion, according to the number of his failures. But you 
will exclaim, are there no methods to force aman to 
pay? Oh yes—they put him in prison till he swears he 
. is insolvent, which you know the lawyers have proved 
he may, though he lives like a Mandarin, and after a 
certain time, he gives each of his creditors a ticket, 
which the law has provided, to signify to them, that 
they cannot receive their money, and then he comes 
out in the language of the law, “a good and lawful 
man.” Thus you see, what is called the fiery ordeal 
among us, purifies a man here. 

This is indeed, I must exclaim agajn, a wonderful 
country, and particularly in its laws, since I am on the 
subject, and in the administration of justice, confounds 
all those notions I had imbibed when I lived among you. 
You know how extremely careful our glorious emperour 
is, in fixing with a positive certainty, every law of the land, 
and how, in cases of doubt, he labours to establish an 
invariable rule in future, Here, to my great surprise, I 
found it widely different, and had my eyes opened to the 
light, when I heard an emminent counsellor expatiating 
upon the glorious uncertainty of the law ; and proclaim- 
ing it as a blessed indication of the advance of the sci- 
ence towards perfection, when it was impossible to de- 
termine by it whether an offerce was to be considered 
as murder, or as done in self defence, and when it could 
be proved by long and learned arguments to be either 
of them. Or whether snatching a man’s hat from 
his head and selling it to a clothes’ broker, was to be 
considered as a good joke, or an absolute theft; though 
one rule seems to be undisputed, that a simple man, as 
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he is called by the great defender of their great consti- 
tution, could never be considered as doing it as a good 
joke, though a gentleman, as he is called by the same 
author, might. Thus the law, like the moveable finger 
post, erected by an ingenious frishman, will readily 
point out the way of truth, by merely twisting it round. 
The manners and customs of this people have afford- 
ed me mucly matter for curiosity and serious reflection. 
A people’s manners are affected by their laws, and their 
laws by their manners; the sympathy is reciprocal. A 
next door neighbour of mine sent me a very polite letter 
upon some concerns between us, and to’ my astonish- 
ment, signed himself my very humble servant. Some time 
elapsed, when being very much at a loss for a domestick 
to clean my boots and brush my coat, as I was going 
abroad to ‘dine, I sent them to him, and desired he 
would despatch them as quickly as possible, as I was in 
a great hurry. He presently came, with his eyes flash- 
ing fire, into my dressing room, and swore he would be 
revenged upon such insolence. It was with difficulty I 
could appease him, by an assurance that no insult was 
intended, and that I was led into the errour by a total 
ignorance of the country. I soon discovered that the 
conclusion of a letter, like a lover’s vows, meant some- 
thing less than nothing. They are so accustomed to 
scraping and bowing here, that they wear out more shoes 
and hats than any nation under the moon, and the conse- 
guence is,thatthe artistsin these trades become extremely 
rich, and as well as the tailors, have their extremities 
covered better than any other portion of the community. 
They are great eaters, and yet neglect the daintiest 
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morsels that the kindness of nature has furnished them 
with, and are becoming a nation of toad-eaters. Oh,my 
friend, how ardent is my longing, and how does this 
lickerish. mouth of mine water, at seeing troops of the 
sleekest, and plumpest. dogs* scouring the city in their 
gambols!—and yet no person is found of sufficient taste, 
to feast uponone of the choicest dishes known in the whole 
empire of China, They passed a law sometime since, 
offering a reward of fifty cents to any person who 
should kill and carry away a dog. How did my heart 
yearn to have a dash, and picking some of the finest, 
salt them down, and send them to my beloved Chi 
Hoang !—who, at each delicious mouthful, would remem} 
ber his friend, who far distant in a foreign world, could 
enable him sumptuously to entertain the Mandarins of 
our land, and tickle the appetite even of the potent em- 
perour himself. But the fates forbid, since the custom of 
the country is otherwise, and the dogs and puppies may 
bark and grow fat with safety, as far as regards the 
disappointed Tshong Te. 

Ihave said they were great eaters, and so tend 
they are, and must of necessity become so; for they will 
not, in the opinion of the world, be considered as 
worthy citizens or as accomplished gentlemen, unless 
they will eat twice as much as nature desires, and 
drench the staggering system with the stupifying 


aaa 





* We have informed Tshong Te of his mistake, and as- 
sured him that the Mayor will, upon application, grant 
him and the young anatomists a license to kill secundum 
artem any number of unlettered dogs—but no others. 
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draughts of wine, which, with the force of magick, ren- 
ders them helpless as children, and as low as the beasts 
which prowl through the wilds of Cobi. When any of 
them wishes to have a great eating club, he sends out, a 
week beforehand,cards of invitation to the most celebrated 
gormandizers within his knowledge, and when the day ar- 
rives, they sit down to a feast sufficient to do honourto the 
sacred festival of lanterns. Fora long time after the 
eating is commenced, they preserve an inflexible silence, 
which Lat first supposed to proceed from some established 
custom, but soon discovered to be merely the effect of 
their stuffing themselves, which, like the starved game- 
cock, after they have completed to the throat, they be- 
take themselves to talking’ upon the pleasures of gor- 
mandizing, horse-racing, drinking, and shaving. You 
will exclaim, that it is impossible they can regard 
shaving as a pleasure, whenevery man looks upon it asa 
labour and a pain. But the thing, my good friend, does 
indeed require explanation. Every man here, at least 
every merchant, isa shaver, but not what we are accus- 
tomed to call such, for many a poor devil gets himself 
closely shaved without being able to produce any more 
beard, than grows upon the palm of your hand. But, 
should he be unfortunate enough to get into the suds, 
prepared for the operation, that is, should he happen to 
be in great want of money, and have a promissory note 
in his possession which has a long time to run, these 
men will shave him to the quick, and charge twenty-five 
perecent for the use of their razor, You will naturally 
ask, are there no laws to prevent this. Yes, but what laws, 
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my friend, can bind the ingenuity of man; law is the 
stiff and awkward crocodile, which in a straight line of 
delinquency will overtake—ingenuity with a provoking 
agility skips out of the letter of the law, and seating it- 
self within the spirit, like a monkey on a tree, defies 
its utmost resentment. You have seen a billiard-table 
keeper’s bill, who charges you for an illegal purpose, 
under the innocent head of “ sundries.”—So, as every 
man is at liberty to charge you what he pleases, for 
transacting your business, and you are at the same li- 
berty to pay him if you please, the wary shaver can 
easily charge you, under the head of commissions,” 
with all the per centage above six, the lawful interest of 
this country. 

But the thing in this new world that excites my 
greatest wonder, is the singular learning and knowledge 
of the people. Every thing, to use the words from their 
sacred book, * in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, 
and in the waters under the earth,” and in the regions be- 
low, is as well known to them, as the many parts of your 
rice mill are to you, my friend. ‘No occurrence, how- 
ever sireadfully wonderful, and which would make a 
Chinese jump out of his skin, can at all shake their fears 
or raise their curiosity—because they can instantly and 
satisfactorily account for it. Not long since, on a beauti- 
ful moonlight evening, I lifted my eyes and castthem upon 
that splendid orb, in the presence of one of my acquaintan- 
ces, and observed, how completely ignorant we are of an 
object, which continually glares usin the face,and of whose 
influence we are so happily sensible. How was I struck at 
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his politely contradicting me, and with a learned look, ob- 
serving, that our knowledge on that score was very com- 

plete. He assured me, that he could see mountains and ri- 

| vers, hills and dales, and the beautiful silver lakes, for 
a which the moon was so remarkable, and that with a fine re- 
flecting telescope which he was about importing, he had 

y no doubt, but that he should be able to distinguish with 
accuracy, the family residence of the man, called by way 

of eminence, the man in the moon. He observed, that 

such was the amazing progress of useful science in this 
country, that a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, (the most learned body here,) had issued pro- 

posals for a history of the moon, and that this venerable 
association were now devising the means for erecting an 
electrical apparatus, upon Ja terre des fous in that lumina- 

ry, by which they were very confident, they should be 

able to bring about a regular tide, in the vast lakes 

which skirt their frontiers. Astonishing nation, conclu- 

ded he in a rapture of enthusiasm, there is but one thing 
wanting to complete your triumph, and prove the infalli- 

ble supremacy of human reason, and that is, an importa- 

tion of flappers from Gulliver’s flying island, and the se- 

eret by which the motions of that island were directed. 

Hah, my good fellow, cried he, slapping me on the 
shoulder, we would frighten you out of your wits in 

China, and make your old Mandarins shake their heads 

with such an increased rapidity, that they would shake 

them off. While I was about replying, he pulled out 

his watch, shook me by the hand, and said that he must 

hasten away to a meeting of the Philosophical Society, 
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of which he would have me elected a member, if I would 
write a treatise in contradiction to Solomon, and prove 
that thee was something new under the sun. 
Notwithstanding, however, the singularity of the 
customs and genius of the’/people, Ihave been describing 
to you, in some they differ but little from those of our 
own. In the same manner as with us, the bride is pur- 
chased, parents regularly knocking down their daughters 
to the highest bidders; and the highest accomplish- 
ment a lady can possibly be possessed of, is@@ large 
and ample fortune,so that, like the aphorism of cius, 
which that arch plagiarist Cicerohas given as his own, 
qui ingratum dixerit, omnia dixerit, it has become a well 
established maxim, gi divitem dixerit, omnia dixrerit. 
instead of estimating a lady, as their grandfathers did 
those of their times, by the tidy appearance of her short 
gown, the length ofher apron strings, and the pricking of 
her fingers, a modern lady, who has all these essential 
requisites of antiquity, is invariably looked upon as 2 
chambermaid and a hussy, by the well bred part of soci- 
ety. In consequence therefore of this way of thinking, 
and the rigour of parents, runaway matches are the 
most frequent things you can imagine, the dear angels 
frequently prefering, ‘in spite of their papa or mama’s 
authority, te elope with a pennyless officer, in love 
with his red-coat, though like the camelion, they will 
have to live upon the breath of love, whith is rare diet 
for the keen stomachs of this climate. Being a pa- 
rent myself, my good Chi Hoang, and feeling for the 
miseries of fathers and mothers, I have struck out 
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a plan, which has met with so much approbation, that it 
is expected the next session of the legislature will enact 
it into a law, especially since there are now no young 
fortune hunters in it. It is, to introduce among the 
ladies the charming thick ankles of the Chinese ladies, 
and make their feet so delicately small, that they shall 
not be able to stand, much less to walk or run, and so 
put an end to elopements, which you know will be of no 
material consequence, as the chief talent of the female 
part of society is lying. 

But better had it been for me, my friend, that I had 
remained snug among you, and confined my curiosity 
to the pleasures and pains of China. The female world 
is in arms against me, and I am utterly excluded from 
their hot-water or tea-parties; and if I walk the streets, 
I am pierced with a thousand glances of indignation, 
so that I am frequently obliged to take refuge in a wo- 
man’s attire, (unmanly thought) to enable me to bustle 
with safety through the chattering parties, that wander 
along the streets, and not on few occasions,have had my 
virility so put to it, that I have been obliged to make 
my womanish part “enact more wonders than a man,” 
as one of their poets has said. 

Adieu, my most excellent Chi Hoang, and may the 
favouring genii that watch over the destinies of worth 
protect and guard you, and may a wandering curiosity 
never urge you to visit a people the most unaccountable 
in the universe, 

TSHONG TE. 
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THE GROANS OF THE TOWN 





‘| Dare satire breathe in beauty’s roseate bow’r, % 
ij And mark the canker in her favourite flow’r ; : 
5 
5 
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| Taint the aroma’s delirium-breathing gale, 
| i And midst delusion,—bid truth, relate a tale. 
| Ply, the dread shaft, against her various pow’r, 
AE Bid smiles disperse ;—and court the thoughtful hour. 
We Yet, we have oft, been told the rose will wound, 
| il That, ’neath the flow’r, the serpent still is found ; 
That, time the sainted relick will decay, 
ah And with its form, its pow’r will steal away ; 8 
iii Thus, eortal angels, when, all offerings cease ; it 
| Pass without tears or sighs to lasting peace. 
| By all the banes the savage wild is rang’d, 
A woman’s heart, to good is most estrang‘d ; : 
So spake, the saint of Prusa, wise with age, 
| And mark’d the maxim, on his breathing page. 
it But, thought would pause, and satire drop.the pen, 
H| Were woman’s looks to guide the minds of men ; 
But, on inspection, we with grief must own, 5 
Her wealth most often is her face, alone ; i 
Like the lull’d sea, her beauties charm. the eye, ’ 
Ht While storms, and wrecks, and death in covert lie. 
Hh That women have virtues, cannot be deny’d ; 
And, one in thousands, satire dares not chide; 
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But, when we range thro’ crowds of woman kind, 
What vice, what pests, what follies we shall find, 
Vice, of all grades, and fools, of all extent, 

The lasting monuments, of life mispent ; 

Talk without sense ; employ’d,—yet, nothing done; 
Age, without thought, and youth at sixty one. 
Who, that has a heart, unmov’d can eye the scene, 
See, what they are, and what, they might have been; 
Where, midst the ruin shall we seek the cause ? 

Is it our soil, our climate, or our laws ? 

Or, do the sex, thro’ the extended earth 

Draw in, thé dread infection at their birth ? 

No ;—from the mother, springs the dreadful curse, 
Their minds untutor’d, or what still is worse, 

The mother, points the child its horrid fate, 

And tears, and pray’rs bewail the act, too late. 

O’er fall’n character, the child may weep, 

And dreams torment, a guilty mother’s sleep ; 

But, what cafi these ? when ruin hovers round. 

And shame, and infamy the wreck surround, 

When all is lost, and hope’s bright vision fled ? 

All, but the guilt is mingled with the dead. 

In shadowy grief, the guilty mother mourns, 

And all her follies, to repentance turns.— 

Still, from this source, their virtues must arise, 

All faults, all pleasures, constant she supplies, 

To dress, to talk, or how to use her fan; 

From dressing dolls, to snaring lordly man ; 

Of future life she draws the varied chart, 
Adorns the head, or dictates to the heart, 
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Each crime, or virtue, still, from her must flow, 

A life of sunshine, or a world of woe.— 

Woman, strange creature! bad, or good, or all, 

Laughs at her pray’rs, is serious at a ball, 

Light, midst her woes, on trifles full of thought, 

Always her own; yet, ever to be bought. 

In crowded theatres she swoons with grief, 

And tears, alone can yield her soul relief; 

An hour before, she spurn’d at real distress, 

And curs’d the beggar, and his ragged dress : 

See, her at church, laugh, whisper, wink and nod; 

*Tis want of taste—to list the word of God,— 

Strange! at a tragedy, her tongue is still, 

Cooper “dear creature's,” master of her will, 

Bids tears to flow,—or bids, her heart to beat, 

When, the poor heroine’s panting at his feet ; 

** What voice, what mouth, and what a lovely hand,” 

** And then his step ;—“ heav’n made him to command |” 
Poor witless thing ;—goes supperless to bed, 

And plays and Cooper, fill her vacant head. 4 
So modest too ; with words but half express’d i 
She speaks, a little, and will blush the rest ; : 
Fears, for her life, to speak the language plain, 

Without a lisp, all human speech gives pain; 
Yet, at the play, with wildering passions stare, 
And, tell the million what her wishes are, 8 
The simpering face that ne’er before spoke aught, . 
Publishes the shame ;—the sin, in every thought ; 

Disclaims her virtue and her sex at once, 

And shews the world the rev’ries of a dunce, 
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Ladies, if modesty indeed be dead ; 
To shame, at least ; one, mantling blush be spread, 
Let not the world be witness that you’re frail ; 

Lest, all the world ; repeat the sorry tale. 

What did I say? at church you ne’er attend, 
Sometimes to man ;—but ne’er to God you bend ; 
When K***** preaches for a lady’s ear, — 

All soft, and simpering as the heads you wear, 
Then, I have seen you, one whole sermon through, 
Nor sleep, nor talk, ’tis strange, but it is true ; 

And H***** too, hath kept some souls awake, 

But twas for man’s, and not for heaven’s sake. 
Take this advice, and all these errours shun, 

Nor, lose that name ;—which once,—is always gone, 
For, you may lose the virtue you assume 

And cease to live ;~ere yet you seek the tomb. 

But ’midst this range, where wanton follies crowd, 
Let me proclaim your virtues too, aloud. 

You’re skill’d in manner, and in grace of France 
You sing, you play, and all, know how to dance, 
Can talk of men, and dress, and balls, and plays ; 
And give an ugly woman, all her praise, 

Or, if she’s handsome, and should move in state, 
Would be content, to grant her Lais’ fate ; 

To a fallen sister, you, right mercy show! 
And, bid her wash her crimes in lasting woe. 
Ingeniously a story, you can turn, 

And make a placid cheek, indignant burn : 

A doubtful character,—with easy praise, 

You clear from doubts ;—with certainty amaze 
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Such, are you now ; known to the world before, 
For every charm that wisdom might adore, 
The fairest form, by mighty heav’n design’d, 
The grace, the rose, the love of human kind ; 

In the world’s youth thy innocence was blest, 
And woman’s presence was the type of rest ; 
Nor, more entrancing was her beauty’s pow’r 
Than, was her reign in wisdom’s holy bow’r. 
How must reflection mourn ; to see you now, 
From all your former honours, fall so low ; 

As, blessed visions on the dreamer’s eye 

The fabrick solves, the remnants scatter’d lie ; 
While hope with placid eye, looks far around 
And points, where some, to save the sex are found, 
Such, as in earlier time, had fill’d a shrine, 

And sav’d a sinking race, from wrath divine !— 
Ever regretted! time, o’er Grey shall weep, 
And guard the tomb, where all the virtues sleep ; 
The saint, the grace, the scholar, there repose, 
The martyr’d angel, of remorseless foes. 

So young, so innocent, so learn’d, so fair, 

That even envy, found no canker there ; 

In grief majestick ;—alone in anguish stood, 
And sought protection only in her God! 








